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THE ALDINE. 



RED, WHITE AND :BLUE. 

A white, coquettish hat, with ribbons blue ; 

Small buds encircle it, of rosy hue. 

A low, white brow beneath, as pure as snow ; 

Eyes blue as violets that whisper low 

On southern hill-side warm, this April day, 

Half-shuddering, in dread of fickle May. 

Cheeks smoothly fair and round, tinged with a flush 
From Nature's lavish hand — not carmine brush. 
A perfect smiling mouth ; lips cherry-bright — 
Might tempt me, if a bird, there to alight. 
Teeth with a flash like pearls — even little row ! 
How, through the silvery laugh, they come and go ! 

A chin and throat so pure, blue veins shine through. 
Were I that tiny tie, of red and blue ! 
Arrayed in misty gauze, this maiden fair 
Seems half-descended from celestial air ; 
And still the brilliant sash, and colors bright, 
Give to the radiant girl an earthly light. 

And so my fond old heart thanks God above, 

That she is of the earth — an earthly love. 

My darling wears her choice — red, white and blue 

And patriot, too, am I — I breathe her true. 

Yet does she little guess — shy as a hare — 

It is her dearest self that I would wear ! 

— Mrs. Sophie M. Damon. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

PATRIOT BOAT-SERVICE AND HUYLER'S MEN. 

A single additional glance, but one of a certain 
importance, at events of the same time, occurring 
still farther distant from Valley Forge than even the 
plains of Monmouth. Within the Jersey county of 
that name, a portion of the scene ; though on the 
very verge, where the rough Raritan shore opened 
on the bay of that appellation, and where the yet 
rougher wooded Highlands of Navesink looked out 
on the stormy Atlantic. The remainder, on the op- 
posite side of the bay, so near to the city of New 
York as to be within the jurisdiction of the State of 
which it has always formed the commercial metropo- 
lis. 

Allusion has more than once been made, already, 
to those marine guerrillas, of a class often much 
more difficult to combat than others engaged in reg- 
ular warfare ; and the connection with them of errant 
Tom Wayne, especially involving his fortunes in their 
action at this period, gives occasion to deal with 
those peculiar patriots somewhat more closely than 
heretofore. 

Reckoned by size of ships and weight of metal, the 
most daring exploits of the marine heroes of the 
Revolution must seem trifling to the men of the last 
decade, grown used to colossal cannon and yet more 
monstrous vessels ; and under such a view, the deeds 
of John Paul Jones, of John Barry, of Richard Dale, 
of Joshua Barney, and the bravest and most active 
of their compeers, would seem little more than the 
works of pigmies, handling the toy-weapons of chil- 
dren, and cruising in vessels so diminutive as scarcely 
to have formed pinnaces for the iron-clad monsters 
of to-day. But such a view is not likely to be taken 
by the intelligent ; and no reader of the history of 
that warfare can fail to be struck by the effects, even 
disproportioned to the deeds as well as the means 
employed, produced by the frequent successes of the 
patriots in combating England on the element which 
she especially claimed as her own. Had this not 
been the case, scarcely would France have given 
sword and order, Russia an order, and Denmark an 
order and a pension, merely for even the fierce brav- 
ery of the hero of the Bonhomme Richard, who may, 
for the purposes of this suggestion, be taken as a 
type and pattern of all his brother commanders. 
The moral effect of success upon the sea, in favor 
of the nation struggling into birth, was infinitely 
greater than corresponding victory on the more sta- 
ble element could by any means have achieved ; and 
let this fact not be forgotten, even in the glory of 
other heroes and in the overwhelming blaze of such 
achievements as those of the " Great Admiral " in 
the da3's now scarcely yet gone from us. 

But, to descend yet another step, no small amount 
of good was done to the patriot cause, as no small 



amount of injury was inflicted on the royal, by the 
men who fought along the coasts, with even hum- 
bler vessels and even more trifling weapons than 
those winning the successes on blue water. Royal 
troops were thrown out of supplies, placed in jeo- 
pardy, and often driven from the chance of important 
operations, by the inconsiderable but harassing 
whale-boat, skiff, or batteau, and the adventurous 
surf-men who found equal pleasure and profit in 
making it a miniature man-of-war ; and in more than 
one instance advantageous positions were absolutely 
rendered untenable and abandoned, in the fear of 
foes weak in armament and contemptible in numbers, 
but who possessed the power of coming unexpect- 
edly and disappearing without the possibility of pur- 
suit. 

Such operations in very small vessels — principally 
in row-boats, as more certain than sailing-boats to 
make rapid way under necessity — were by no means 
confined to any one locality ; every bay and harbor, 
and indeed every river of prominence, close to which 
lay any one of the theatres of conflict, being more or 
less haunted by these rivals of the mountain free- 
shooter. But the western end of Long Island Sound, 
as being near to New York, and the eastern, as com- 
manding one route to it and being also near New- 
port, New London and other places of strategic im- 
portance, naturally afforded more inducement for 
those coast-rovers, than places less favorably situ- 
ated ; and the records yet extant, of operations car- 
ried on by the aid of the skiff and the oar, along 
those two lines, and by both the conflicting parties, 
would fill volumes with interest oddly blending the 
historical and the romantic. The boat expedition 
ending in the capture of the British General Pres- 
cott, in his head-quarters near* Warwick, Rhode 
Island, by Colonel Barton, in July, 1777, had an ap- 
propriate revenge in the similar taking of the Amer- 
ican General Silliman, at Fairfield, Connecticut, by a 
boat-party of loyalists from Long Island, in 1779; — 
and that, an equally odd pendant in the carrying off 
of the loyalist, Judge Jones, in a similar manner, 
from Fort Neck, near Oyster Bay, Long Island, in 
the fall of the same year, for the avowed purpose of 
making him a subject of exchange for the captured 
Silliman. 

Yet more extensively than at the eastern end of 
the Sound, however, was this description of warfare 
pursued in all the waters more closely surrounding 
New York, and especially on Raritan Bay and the 
rivers and creeks emptying into it, from New Bruns- 
wick and Amboy to the open sea at Sandy Hook, 
and thence down the coast to Egg Harbor and the 
Capes of the Delaware. And it was here, as already 
indicated, that Captain Adam Huyler, and his lieu- 
tenant and sometimes rival, Captain William Marri- 
ner, both originally men of the Middlesex shore, 
performed their most daring deeds — often of suc- 
cess, but sometimes of failure or an incompleteness 
scarcely less galling. 

They had a bright example, these men, be it said, 
inciting them to activity and enterprise. For no less 
a man than William Alexander, titular Earl of Stir- 
ling, and one of the bravest and noblest free-lances 
of his time, had set them the pattern in the taking of 
the British transport, the Blue Mountain Valley, in 
armed boats from Elizabethport, off Sandy Hook, 
late in 1775 or the beginning of 1776. Since taking 
up the trade, Huyler and his men had known many 
vicissitudes blended with no small number of tri- 
umphs — as indeed was their fate throughout the 
struggle. More than one of the Hessian and other 
commanders he had successfully surprised, from the 
Long Island shore, sometimes making no contemp- 
tible capture of moneyed spoil in those operations ; 
though occasionally discomfited, as when (as tradi- 
tion affirms) he carried off the loyalist, Colonel Lott, 
from Flatbush, with what he believed to be two bags 
of guineas, the painful discovery following, at New 
Brunswick, that he had merely achieved two bags of 
half-pennies, belonging to the church collections of 
his neighborhood ! Not long before that January of 
1778, his boats had been burned by an armed force 
from New York, and himself and his companions 
only escaped capture by fleeing to the woods of 
Navesink. Little time had been necessary, how- 
ever, at the hands of the Jersey coastmen — half 
fishermen and half boat-builders, by profession — to 
repair the loss with new and larger boats, better 
armed and appointed ; and the midwinter of 1777-8 
saw him occupying the Cove within Sandy Hook, 
and occasionally the shores adjacent, burning with 
revenge against the destroyers of his former boats, 



and (perhaps the fact may as well be admitted, so 
often alleged against him) with fierce desire for 
some new adventure that might prove as profitable 
as patriotic ! 

Such opportunity seemed to have come to him, 
very nearly or quite at the same time when we have 
seen the half-ludicrous working of other guerrilla 
warfare in upper Monmouth, — and under circum- 
stances easily and briefly explained. For H. B. M. 
corvette, the Slag-hound, reported to have brought 
over large sums in treasure for the payment of the 
troops then occupying New York, after passing 
Sandy Hook two days previously, had anchored in 
Coney Island Bight (small bay) on the Long Island 
shore, instead of entering the Narrows — her com- 
mander preferring, as there was every reason to be- 
lieve, landing his treasure at New Utrecht on Long 
Island, then fully in British possession, and trans- 
porting it under proper guard overland to Brooklyn 
and the city — rather than to enter within the Upper 
Bay, with possibility of difficulty in leaving it again, 
his orders being peremptory for the West Indies, the 
moment that he should have concluded the first part 
of his mission. In the thought of Captain Huyler, 
and, after due communication, also in the thought of 
his men, there was no absolute occasion of the cor- 
vette Stag-hound proceeding to the West Indies at 
all ; the sands of Romer being very well fitted for 
supplying a grave to that vessel, after being visited 
by his whale-boats, plundered of whatever might be 
valuable for other uses, and subjected to the cleans- 
ing fire of the pitch-pine torch. The corvette still 
lying in that position, visible from the heights of the 
Highlands, and yet more easily swept by the long 
glasses of the patriotic buccaneers — it was for the 
enterprise of capturing and destroying her that the 
whole force assembled at their rendezvous at Sperm- 
aceti Cove on the second night after the arrival, and 
when the young winter moon gave sufficient light 
for all earlier operations, without being likely to be- 
tray prematurely those later occurring. 

Few wilder scenes can well be imagined, than the 
Sandy Hook shore and its neighborhood, when Huy- 
ler's Men gathered for that exploit. Dense cedar 
woods then clothed the whole extent of the Hook, 
as now they only clothe a small portion of it. Across 
the Cove, and beyond the channel of the Shrewsbury, 
the low shore was also wooded, quite as densely but 
with much more majestic growth, the dark line 
stretching away to the lofty woods and fastnesses of 
the Highlands — the last spot, by the bye, within the 
whole State which it seems to guard against the 
ocean, where enough of unbroken thicket remained 
to keep it a haunt of the red deer and the other wild 
game always fleeing before civilization,— and the 
last, south of the northern counties of the Hudson, 
to own a proprietor holding the quasi-feudal and 
ante-Revolutionary name of "the Patroon." But 
though the woods rose darkly, far other was the 
general aspect of the landscape ; for the snow lay 
thickly along the whole line of coast, brightening 
every rod of cleared space, and carrying out the ap- 
parent shore far into the bay, on the ice forming an 
irregular border all around it. 

There was but little ice on the Hook shore proper, 
the set of the current breaking it up and carrying it 
away much sooner than from the opposite land ; and 
such had been the case throughout the winter, as 
during previous seasons. Seldom did the whale- 
boats, when unused drawn up beyond the reach of 
water and ice, need to be dragged, at that point, any 
considerable distance over the latter to reach the 
former ; though with their full manning and the 
strong arms of the adventurers, little objection could 
have been found even against such a necessity, ex- 
cept in the wearing out of valuable cedar and pine 
in keel and garboard. Always doubtful of long 
tenancy, in their own will or the will of others, Huy- 
ler's Men, even at their favorite localities, made small 
pretense of the architectural ; and their " lodge," on 
the ice-bound shore at Spermaceti Cove, consisted of 
one immense hut of felled timbers, scarcely enough 
trimmed or shaped to be called logs, the filling in 
and the roof-thatching alike supplied by the great 
cedar-branches, and the carpentry of doors and win- 
dows (the latter guiltless of glass) being undeniably 
of the roughest. This single apartment was living- 
room, dining-room, sleeping-room, all rooms in one, 
to the hardy coastmen, whose many leisure hours 
were necessarily filled by conversations and amuse- 
ments the reverse of intellectual ; home-made cards 
of bonnet-board, with the spots done in ink or pen- 
cil, principally supplying what might be called the 
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literary portion, except when for a time a lucky raid 
on hostile hamlet or enemy's vessel afforded an 
interval of clean pasteboards gradually changing 
through all colors to black. Not ill-supplied in fare, 
during most of the time ; for fish were plentiful (as 
their belittling laureate suggests in his suppositi- 
tious song, it will be remembered), and there were few 
hands among them not capable of hauling the fisher- 
man's line to advantage ; red deer were not scarce, 
in the thickets of the Highlands, and they were by 
no means deficient in marksmen ; and seldom was 
there an adventure that did not supply them with 
coveted potables, equal to any enjoyed by that Third 
George whom they believed themselves to be com- 
bating, in the shape of French brandies, or Hollands 
distilled on the soil governed by their High Mighti- 
nesses the States General. 

A wild and reckless set of men, beyond a doubt — 
those who for a time made their chief abode, when 
on shore, in the cedar-thatched hut standing in the 
identical spot (so much is known from the relations, 
long after, of those who then shared it) where now 
lie the iron rails and screams the locomotive carry- 
ing the summer pleasure-seekers to the breezy bluffs 
of Long Branch. A wild and reckless set of men, 
probably not too honest, nor too absorbingly patriotic 
at bottom — but brave as Paladins, hardy as back- 
woodsmen, and markedly useful in their day and gen- 
eration — those among whom vagabond Tom Wayne 
had temporarily cast his lot, and who assembled on 
that January night for their expedition against H. 
B. M.'s good corvette the Staghound. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

THE NIGHT-ATTACK ON THE BRITISH CORVETTE. 

Eight o'clock, some two hours after the falling of 
dusk, and when the quarter-moon would yet remain 
long enough above the horizon to make easy the 
early dealings of the boatmen with the ice on the 
shore and the neighboring flats, had been named by 
Captain Huyler for the assembling of his full force at 
the Hook ; and at that hour such an assemblage was 
gathered within and in front of the cedar-covered 
hut, as might have been elsewhere sought in vain 
along the whole line of coast from Casco Bay to the 
Florida Keys. Some thirty in number, as each of 
the whale-boats was expected to carry ten or twelve 
able-bodied and well-armed men when on special 
service — they presented, as they waited impatiently 
without the hut, or sought to while away a half hour 
of delay within, a study of incongruity in dress, ap- 
pearance and manners, worthy of Salvator Rosa in 
his time, or one of the Vernets at a later. Of the 
incongruity of dress, it may be said that that quality 
did not do away with one uniformity — that of rough- 
ness ; as, whether the costume was of homespun or 
satinet, buckskin or the faded remains of what had 
once been broadcloth, it was always old, soiled, and 
bearing marks of severe service and active conflict. 
Long boots alternated with low shoes and even one 
or two pairs of moccasins ; battered hats, and caps 
made of the home-dressed skins of wild animals, 
made the heads of the singular group quite in keep- 
ing with their feet as to variety; and in the faces of 
the adventurers, though they lacked that striking 
dissimilarity so inevitably imparted by varying style 
and length of beard at a later day, there was quite 
enough of half-frightening interest to have put 
Lavater upon his mettle and puzzled all the modern 
phrenologists. Many of those faces were rough as 
the costumes furnishing their setting — some gaunt, 
as if hunger had been their normal condition ; some 
ruddy enough to indicate full and frequent potations 
as a habit ; some with beetling brows, under which 
gleamed eyes sufficiently dangerous to have made 
the object of their regard involuntarily put hand to 
knife or pistol ; a few merry countenances, one glance 
at which showed that the owners were the pets of 
song and drinking-bout, ready for any fate as for any 
service, and little disposed to cavil at either; and 
here and there a face showing good culture and the 
habits of an easier life, enjoyed in those days when 
war and all its train of evils had not yet fallen upon 
the land. To one of the latter faces, blending with 
this a lately named characteristic of another class, 
it is our duty to pay something more than mere 
cursory attention, as it was that of Tom Wayne, the 
dearly loved vagabond, perhaps at that very moment 
the subject of thought and anxiety in the old home 
so many miles away. 

Huyler's Men were in waiting for their captain. 
There was yet a fire burning in the huge and un- 



wieldy old box stove that served at once for warmth 
and cookery, standing in the middle of the hut, with 
all the sides occupied by barrels, boxes — a row of 
boards on occasion forming a table when placed on 
the heads of two barrels ; and the " bunks " of straw, 
old sailcloth, dilapidated blankets, and everything 
capable of imparting the slightest warmth, at waking 
hours piled one on the top of the other, to be out- 
spread when the time should come for field-beds and 
general sleeping. On one of the boxes, not far from 
the stove, with a barrel between himself and a com- 
panion similarly seated, and the head of that barrel 
serving for a card-table, sat Tom Wayne, whiling 
the half-hour with a match at " high-low-jack-and- 
game," by the light ojf a sputtering candle, and play- 
ing it with that mixture of hasty recklessness and 
earnest skill which served to mark the two sides of 
his odd character. 

Scarcely taller than his sister Bessie — probably 
not more than five feet six to seven, Tom was al- 
most as handsome in his manhood as she in her full- 
ness of womanly beauty, while man)' of the same 
characteristics showed in both faces. The face, al- 
most boyish in youth, was handsomely and even 
softly moulded, like hers ; the mouth had a corre- 
sponding power of setting itself, in shapes out of 
which it would not be easily moved ; and the dark 
curly head, so marked a contrast to the plain, straight 
hair of his sister, set almost as proudly as hers on 
broad and powerful shoulders ; while the remainder 
of the figure showed strength and activity quite as 
plainly as hers the rounded perfection of womanly 
grace. But the eye was merrier than hers, by far, 
and the temperament much more reckless than hers 
could have been, with any change of sex to give it 
direction. He laughed often — almost too often — 
and easily ; he sang, as some of his admirers asserted 
(the well-to-do always have admirers among those 
whom they succor or tip) " like a syrup ; " he was an 
adept at athletic games as well as those of skill; 
and enough deeds of daring, during his short career 
among them, had come to the knowledge of his 
companions, to give him the epithet of "Daredevil 
Tom ; " while the fact that he took no share in any 
prize-money earned by the crew, was quite sufficient, 
of itself, to make him an object of distinguished con- 
sideration and a certain interested respectful regard. 

Damon seldom lives long without his Pythias, if no 
one of the softer sex supplies the vacant corner in 
his heart ; and Tom Wayne had already his Pythias, 
accidentally come by and not long in his association. 
This was Walter Hartshorne, nephew of the then 
Patroon of Navesink, a boy of eighteen, with whom 
he had chanced to meet during one of his hunting 
excursions in the Highlands, and who had literally 
run away from home and gone in deadly opposition 
to what were believed to be the political sentiments 
of his family, to follow the fortunes of his new friend, 
and to meet dangers and achieve successes (like 
him, temporarily) in the boats and bivouacs of Huy- 
ler's Men. The gloss of late respectability not yet 
quite worn from his clothing, the youngster was sit- 
ting, while his companion played, lounging upon a 
box, listlessly kicking his heels and unromantically 
whistling — a stripling in stature, light-haired, pleas- 
ant-faced, and looking much more fit for the civiliza- 
tion of a settlement than the hardships of half-out- 
lawed boat-service ; though possibly not one of all 
the number better enjoyed the hardships and the 
peril than he, as certainly no other looked forward 
with more impatience to the adventure of the night. 

Nothing has thus far been said of the arms of 
Huyler's Men. This omission must be repaired ; and 
yet how shall it be done ? Probably never an offen- 
sive body in all warfare, showed the same variety in 
armament, throwing the incongruity of their cloth- 
ing into the shade, and literally beggaring descrip- 
tion. It can not be said that any of them carried the 
crossbow of the Middle Ages, or even the matchlock 
or arquebus of the Parliamentary wars ; but scarcely 
any weapon of later date but had place in one hand 
or another. Here and there a long rifle — a few 
Queen Anne's muskets — pistols of all ages, sizes 
and varieties — boarding-pikes — swords, dirks and 
cutlasses — with occasionally an ax or a hatchet, 
for purposes which may easily be imagined : such 
were the weapons of the quasi-buccaneers, seemingly 
always coming in play, and quite contenting those 
who bore them. 

Eight o'clock, as marked by one or two of the huge 
silver bullseye watches, carried in the fobs of those 
who chanced to own both conveniences. Eight 
o'clock ; and promptly with the hour there was a 



commotion at the door of the hut, and Captain Adam 
Huyler, who had thus far been absent on business 
beyond the ken of the others, strode into the assem- 
blage and attracted all regards in a moment, to the 
extent of even bringing Tom Wayne's game to an 
abrupt close, at the moment when he had scored six 
and was in the act of turning Jack for a seventh ! 

Beyond doubt a marked man — this Captain Adam 
Huyler, and quite capable of attracting the attention 
of others than his men. It was a day of no beards, 
as most are aware — except when some man passed 
beyond the decency or the opportunity of the razor ; 
but the Middlesex boatman, of whom report held 
that he had for a time been something very different, 
owed no allegiance to the steel, and possibly found his 
account in the oddity. Short, thick-set and broad- 
shouldered, with legs bowed to the verge of deform- 
ity, he supplemented long, curling locks and bushy 
eyebrows by a full brown-and-grizzled beard, long, 
and curling like the hair, which he had acquired 
while some years absent at the South ; and, as his 
enemies asserted and some of his friends may have 
believed, while doing a little at piracy under one of 
the noted leaders of that service, among the Bahama 
Islands and on the Spanish main. Certain it is that, 
whatever his actual antecedents, Captain Huyler 
owed no little of his ascendency among his wild com- 
panions, and no little of the reputation for piracy, 
which he apparently equally endured and enjoyed, to 
this rare feature in personal appearance, to a bass 
voice hoarse enough to have belonged to Giant 
Blunderbore, and to a violence of temper and im- 
patience of contradiction, making him . the feared 
leader, or nothing ! 

The captain, as he entered, wore long boots, a 
cocked hat of much age and shabbiness, a short coat 
of faded blue cloth, with one tarnished epaulet and a 
belt with pistols ; and he was accompanied by his 
sometime lieutenant and occasional rival, William 
Marriner, whose personal description need not go 
beyond the fact that he was the antipodes of Huyler 
— long, lean and cadaverous, thin in flank and face, 
a shabby copy of the other in costume, except in the 
wearing of a Greek cap of many colors, and bearing 
no belt-weapons and no insignia of authority. 

At once, on this entrance, all was commotion in 
the group of adventurers. Orders were rapidly given 
by the commander, and as rapidly obeyed, as gener- 
ally are those appealing at once to feeling, fear and 
cupidity. All was already prepared for the embarka- 
tion ; and the three whale-boats, large and with 
pointed sterns, and the largest of the three with a 
small swivel* mounted in the bow-sheets, had been 
drawn down to the very edge of the ice bounding the 
shore, in readiness for pushing off. A few moments, 
the boats were in the water, and, variously armed as 
they were, each was in his place on board, and the 
flag of the young nation, thirteen stripes of white 
and red, charged with a rattlesnake in full activity, 
unfurled from a short staff at the stern of the cap- 
tain's boat, no doubt with some vague idea that it 
gave national character to the enterprise, though 
there was not much probability of its being con- 
spicuously seen in the coming darkness of the winter 
night. 

A long row and a tough one, was that, with six 
oars impelling each of the boats, from within Sandy 
Hook across the great shoal of Romer, past Coney 
Island Point and into the Bight formed by that head- 
land and the New Utrecht shore of Long Island. 
Romer was quiet, however, fortunately as to sea ; 
and the strong arms felt the long pull less painfully, 
in the wintry night-air, than they might have done un- 
der warmer conditions of atmosphere. Tom Wayne 
and his protdgd were in the second boat — that com- 
manded by Marriner ; the former at the oar, and the 
latter near him and holding weapons. A long pull 
and a sharp one. The moon had sunk behind Staten 
Island, making the night darker and seemingly cold- 
er, before they rounded the southwestern extremity 
of Coney Island and came near enough to their un- 
conscious prey to make out the dark hull and tall 
spars of the corvette, lying half-way between what is 
now Bath, of the summer bathing, and that part of 
Coney supplying wharfage to the steamboats of the 
cheap-pleasure-seekers. 

Thus far the attempt had been an entire success — 
as it was to be, to a certain extent, throughout. The 
order of attack had been arranged by the captain, 
before leaving the Hook, with that skill born of 
many such experiences. When within sight of the 
corvette, two of the boats were to board her from 
the Coney Island direction, however she might be 
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found to be riding ; and the third — that of Marriner 

— was ordered to make a considerable circuit, to- 
ward the Narrows, westward, and approach from the 
Long Island side, so as, at the moment of discovery, 
when that should be inevitable, to divide the atten- 
tion of the watch on deck, cause greater confusion 
in the impression of a combined attack, and prevent 
possible escape in the boats of the vessel, to the 
Long. Island shore. At long past midnight, there 
was every possibility of all except the mere watch 
being below ; and the shelter of the bulwarks on a 
cold night could well be depended upon to prevent 
that look-out being over-vigilant, especially off a 
friendly shore, and with no foe believed to exist in 
the near vicinity. 

Most of these calculations proved correct. All 
would probably have done so, but for the fact that 
the captain of the corvette and 
some of his officers were at- 
tending a ball at New Utrecht, 

— and that two of the boats 
of that vessel, well manned 
and armed, were lying at the 
Long Island beach, ready to 
receive x and convey them on 
board, on their return from 
the festivity. 

Thus it chanced that, the 
third boat, commanded by 
Marriner, having a somewhat 
longer circuit to make than 
that described by the other 
two, that two first approached 
the side of the corvette, were 
discovered and the alarm 
given, too late to prevent 
boarding on the part of the 
determined adventurers, but 
in time to bring off to the 
rescue the two man-of-war's 
boats from the shore, with a 
petty officer in charge. With 
so short a distance to row, 
they were at the side of the 
vessel before Marriner's boat 
could reach it ; and a fight be- 
tween the three boats ensued, 
leading to the destruction of 
the whale-boat and the cap- 
ture of so many of her crew 
as failed to escape to the other 
boats by swimming — the cor- 
vette's boats being eventually 
obliged to make for the shore, 
when it became evident that 
their vessel was a prize, but 
carrying away with her no less 
than six of Huyler's Men as 
prisoners. 

Among those who escaped 
to the other boats, was Wil- 
liam Marriner, of whom it was 
often said from his spareness, 
that " he had been spawned 
by a water-snake," and who 
had the reputation of "diving 
deeper and staying longer un- 
der water," than any other 
man of his time. But among 
those who did not escape, 
were poor Walter Hartshorne, 
wounded and thus rendered 

helpless in the first encounter of the boats — and 
his Damon — " Daredevil Tom Wayne," who might 
easily have done so, had he been coward enough 
to leave the wounded youngster to his fate. So it 
was that while Captain Huyler, successful in his 
attack, but deprived of the aid of Marriner in mak- 
ing it, carried out his purpose, killed or captured 
so many of those on board as did not manage to 
throw themselves overboard and swim to the shore, 
while he plundered the vessel and set her on fire be- 
fore leaving— so it was that while all this was being 
set down to the successful side of the enterprise ac- 
count, there was per contra one lost whale-boat, its 
arms and equipments, and Tom Wayne, his youngster 
protdgi, and four others, borne away prisoners to 
the Long Island shore, and thence to New York and 
that terrible confinement in the Sugar House, which 
seemed to have been located on Liberty Street with a 
special ironical eye to its subsequent uses. 

Whether Captain Adam Huyler and the remainder 
of his men, rowing more leisurely back across Romer 



toward Sandy Hook, in the gray light of the early 
winter dawn, at first considered themselves the win- 
ners or the losers in the expedition, we have no 
legendary ground to conjecture. Their loss was 
heavy, but much more heavy was that of the enemy. 
But there is sound tradition for the fact that at a 
certain point of that return voyage, the captain 
found no difficulty whatever in deciding as to what 
might have been the gain and loss of the transaction. 
It is asserted that he tore out some portions of his 
long beard by the roots, and horrified even his rough 
companions by the depth and sonorousness of his 
profanity. For one of the prisoners — a petty offi- 
cer — then and there told him, with a chuckle, and 
narrowly escaped going overboard as a reward for 
the aggravating information, — that had he searched 
a little farther in the officers' quarters, and not been 
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so hasty in setting fire to the corvette, he might 
have come upon some ten thousand pounds sterling, 
in good English gold, remaining on board for con- 
veyance to the West Indies! 

CHAPTER XIV. 

AT SIR WILLIAM HOWE'S HEAD-QUARTERS. 

Three persons were sitting, on one of those Janu- 
ary nights, before a blazing fire of oaken logs, sup- 
ported on huge ornamented brass andirons, in a large 
fireplace of fine brick-work with Dutch tiles glim- 
mering brightly on the jambs, — in an apartment of 
moderate size but considerable luxury in appoint- 
ment, standing on High Street not far from the 
corner of Sixth, in the good city of Philadelphia. 
That Philadelphia which the British commander be- 
lieved himself to have taken after his successes of 
the previous autumn, but which Franklin declared 
had "taken Howe himself," quite as effectually as 
he could have been ensnared by defeat. 



The fine old house, of substantial stone, with a 
breadth of front permitting four windows on the 
second floor, and three and a door on the lower, 
had also dormer-windows at front and rear, and 
stood in a certain dignified isolation, a broad yard 
separating it from the next house on the right, and 
somewhat extensive planted grounds and gardens 
balancing that feature at the left. The abode was 
quite worthy of its occupancy as the head-quarters 
of Sir William Howe, and the strongest, of contrasts 
to the plain and sombre building (hereafter to be 
more closely noticed), supplying shelter to his oppo- 
nent commander-in-chief, at desolate Valley Forge, 
— though by no means comparable to the luxurious- 
ness of that which became, for a brief and brilliant 
period, the quarters of the successor of Sir William 
in command — Sir Henry Clinton. 

The furnishing of this room 
was equally handsome and 
substantial : dark woods, up- 
holstered in costly cloths and 
the finest of foreign leathers, 
supplying the material of 
chairs and lounges, the latter 
sufficiently numerous to indi- 
cate both wealth and indul- 
gent habits in those ordinarily 
occupying it. These conven- 
iences, and a chair or two, 
were drawn comfortably near 
the fire, so necessary in the 
sharp atmosphere of the win- 
ter night ; and a little beyond 
them, and still near the fire, 
was a table covered with a 
rich cloth and bearing two or 
three maps, some books, de- 
canters and goblets with wines, 
the remains of a fowl and 
some biscuits, as if a light re- 
past had lately been blended 
with business involving the 
use of the less physical mate- 
rials. 

Extended half at length on 
one of the lounges, lay a man 
of something past fifty years, 
with a face clearly enough cut 
by nature, but a little full and 
heavy through good-living 
and moderate habits of indul- 
gence. His head was covered 
by one of the queued wigs of 
the time, but without powder, 
and his person clothed in 
black velvet knee-breeches, 
silken hose, broad buckled 
shoes, a very richly embroid- 
ered flapped waistcoat, and a 
colored dressing-gown with a 
trifle of fur showing at collar 
and lappets, in compliment to 
the season at which it was 
intended to be worn. Marked 
ability, perhaps a little marred 
by the indecision belonging 
to good-nature, was visible in 
the face ; while the position — 
wi£h the thrown-up arms sup- 
porting the head — was that 
of a man accustomed to ease 
and quite content in the en- 
joyment of it, wherever it chanced to be found. 

This was no less a person than Sir William Howe 
himself — the British commander-in-chief in America, 
and a scion of a somewhat remarkable race, in conflicts 
by land and sea, and in the singular inability to con- 
tinue any succession to honors very freely bestowed 
upon them by a grateful sovereign. Brother to that 
George, first Viscount Howe, who fell in the attack 
against the French at Ticonderoga in 1758, — and to 
that Edward, his successor in the title, who con- 
ferred so much distinction on the royal arms, not 
only during this war, but afterward in the West 
Indies and at Gibraltar, — Sir William had, at that 
time, little prospect of the title afterward to devolve 
upon him, in the Irish viscounty, which was to lapse 
through failure of succession, like all the other 
honors of the family. 

History has never yet been quite able to assign a 
place to this commander, who certainly possessed 
ability but never achieved decided results — who was 
by nature lenient, yet easily excited to something 
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akin to ferocity — who was naturally active and, ener- 
getic, yet falling into inactivity at the least tempta- 
tion — who fought so well during the campaign of 
1777, that the destruction of the patriot army at his 
hands seemed only a question of time, and yet, after 
Germantown, allowed himself to be held literally 
captive in Philadelphia, by a much inferior force 
apparently quite within his reach — and who at last 
abandoned the field and went home to England at 
the moment when every dictate of policy would have 
seemed to call him to remain and conclude the work 
which he could not but believe half accomplished. 
This same muse, history, however, has many such 
anomalies with whom to deal ; and it is no marvel if 
she often blunders in the record or folds her hands 
in despair. 

Opposite to Sir William, on another of the cush- 
ioned lounges, and at evident rivalry with him both 
in richness of costume and personal luxury, reclined 
Sir John Wrottesley, a tall and graceful man of forty, 
wigged like his commander, but with the dandyism 
of powder apparent, and showing somewhat too 
much of attention to his voluminous ruffles. He was 
a favorite officer of Sir William, then on staff-duty, 
to which indeed he better belonged than to field ser- 
vice, his position in the army being to some extent 
that of a soldier-at-pleasure, with leave to continue 
his duty while he chose and discontinue it at any 
moment. A discfeet adviser, in many instances, Sir 
John was yet one of those' who contributed largely, 
by his personal action and manner, to that demorali- 
zation of the army and that inactivity of its com- 
mander, leading at last to the wild orgies of the later 
winter, to the insane follies of the Mischianza, and 
to that retreat across the Jerseys which was un- 
doubtedly the turning-point of the struggle. 

The third person present was one to whom the 
fates were in one regard — that of his fame, and his 
place in the minds of men — as benevolent as they 
were severe in the violent cutting short of his physi- 
cal existence. For nothing rare beyond parallel, in 
the personality or the talents of John Andre, existed 
to make him, low in rank, and except in a single in- 
stance, insignificant in apparent employment, the 
lamented hero of the one army, pitied even while 
slain by the other, and ever thereafter the subject of 
regretful song and story, with a grateful monument 
in Westminster Abbey to crown all. The service in 
which he came to his fate — the subornation of a 
treason so foul that his own nation revolted at it — 
was not one to awake respect, or to x create pity for 
the victim ; for if Arnold was attainted through and 
through by the attempt to sell his place of trust for 
gold, and to ruin the country that had trusted him, 
even in the accomplishment of an angry revenge, 
certainly no man could be either tempter or agent 
in the procurement of that treason, without sharing 
some taint of the great crime. And that Andre, with 
an undoubted genius for intrigue, as became his 
peculiar blood, was the moving spirit in the tempta- 
tion of Arnold, and the active correspondent, for 
even a long time before the consummation, is now 
well known though long doubted. And yet from 
that fatal day of 1780, John Andre has been univer- 
sally rated as a hero — one over whom laments are to 
. be sung, and the possibilities of whose after-life, then 
suddenly prevented, have been woven into a thou- 
sand glorious fancies. Youth, gallantry, a certain 
amount of talent — given these, then an overwhelm- 
ing misfortune, and the end of immortality is at- 
tained : ah ! how much more easily, when all is reck- 
oned, than that boon can ever come to those who 
labor and struggle for it, in the field, at the desk, in 
the cabinet ! 

Younger by more than twenty years than the com- 
mander-in-chief, and by nearly a dozen years than 
Colonel' Wrottesley, besides being so far the inferior 
of both in rank, — it is not to be supposed that the 
young officer was holding a position of personal ease 
at that meeting, corresponding with that of either of 
the others. On the contrary, though sitting, he was 
occupying one of the uncomfortable high-backed 
chairs at the table, showing a frank face, rather 
boyish than mature, and by no means strikingly 
handsome though interesting — the nose short; the 
head markedly square, as seen in profile ; the natu- 
ral hair swept back and queued ; and the uniform 
that of his rank — a captain in the Twenty-sixth 
Regiment of infantry — though with a certain amount 
of care in costume, suggesting social life and fashion, 
and the habitual company of those above him in 
rank. 

Such favoritisms are quite as unexplainableas the 



whims and fortunes of reputation, already referred 
to in this connection ; and many believed that a 
marked personal magnetism was the explanation of 
that influence which led Sir William Howe to make a 
frequent and trusted adviser of one so much younger 
than himself, so comparatively humble in rank, and 
in his French-Swiss Genevan blood debarred any 
advantage that might have accrued from even dis- 
tant connection with powerful families at home. Yet 
that Sir William was not even alone in bowing to the 
strange influence of the young man, is evidenced by 
the fact that he stood yet more closely, later, to Sir 
Henry Clinton, rose in rank, and became the adju- 
tant-general of the army in America, before coming 
to his early death of blended shame and glory. 

It scarcely needed the maps and military books 
lying on the table, conjoined with the presence of 
Captain Andre, to make sure that some conversation 
had lately been in progress, with reference to the past 
campaign or some movement to follow ; and even at 
the moment when attention is called to the group, 
Sir William was concluding some mortified specula- 
tions in which he had been indulging, with reference 
to the unsuccessful attempt to surprise the patriot 
troops at Whitemarsh, a little more than a month 
previously (really on the night of the 3d-4th of De- 
cember, 1777). It is possible that in connection 
with the subject he had betrayed his chagrin by a 
few words of violence — not. to call them curses — 
directed at some person or persons unknown ; for he 
concluded with a threat, though without removing 
his hands from beneath his head to enforce it by 
gesture: 

" I have not been so thoroughly shamed, to have 
any report go home since my coming, as the bulletin 
of that cursed affair ! And mark me, gentlemen, if I 
live, and remain in command of his Majesty's forces 
in America, I will ferret out that mystery, for mys- 
tery there is — and woe to the traitor if I lay hands 
on him I" 

"Humph!" said Sir John Wrottesley, with no 
vehemence and even in a tone of drawling banter. 
"You do well, Sir William, to insist on him ; for you 
might not be so free to vent your vengeance, should 
it chance to be her / " 

" Eh ? What mean you, Sir John ? " and the com- 
mander half rose from his reclining position to catch 
a closer view of the countenance of the other. " Why 
that word, her ? By the Lord, it half tallied with some 
of my own fancies ! Is there anything, not told, that 
you know, or even guess, with reference to it ? " 

"I, Sir William? Certainly not !'" laughed Sir 
John ; and the general dropped back on his lounge, 
with a half-uttered " Pshaw ! " of impatience. " In- 
deed you should be the last to ask such a question. 
Was there ever anything that I knew, not told, if my 
pleasant friends, who are always abusing me, are to 
be credited ? No, Sir William ; you may be sure that 
I know nothing beyond what I have already ex- 
plained in full ; and yet I quite agree with you that 
there was treachery somewhere; and treachery that 
should be discovered and punished." 

" Could Luttrell have been mistaken ? Could there 
have been some one astir and within hearing, at that 
confounded ' Loxley's House,' as they call it ? I have 
more than half suspected, and that her of yours, Sir 
John, is like a prick in an old wound. I need scarcely 
ask you. Captain Andre," the commander continued, 
directing his gaze toward the subordinate at the 
table, "whether you believe the investigation to 
have been searching and thorough, as you had my 
special charge to sift it to the bottom ? " 

" I know nothing more, and guess nothing more, 
Sir William, than what I have already had the honor 
to communicate," replied Andre, laying down his 
book. "The conversations, so far as we can learn, 
were very carefully held ; and the only person within 
the house at the time of the delivery of your orders, 
who could possibly have been false and had brains 
enough to be so to the extent of any harm — I mean 
the woman Darrah, — was so soundly asleep after the 
fatigues of a day with her women at the wash-tubs, 
that they were nearly obliged to knock down the 
house to awake her when they wished." 

" Humph ! That would be a trifle suspicious, under 
some circumstances : people who sleep too soundly, 
may have a motive for doing so ! " suggested Sir 
John. 

"True," echoed Sir William. "But then — oh, 
Luttrell must have known what he was doing ! If I 
thought otherwise — if I had good reason to believe 
that that woman had cost me such a three days' bout 
in the snow, and possibly prevented my destroying 



the whole rebel rout — by the Lord I would burn the 
house over her head, as I would smoke out a rat, and 
take good care that she roasted in the thickest of it. 
I learned a little of that art of ' smoking,' by the way, 
Sir John, as probably you know, when I was lieu- 
tenant-colonel of Anstruther's regiment, the Fifty- 
eighth, under Amherst, in the old French war on the 
Canada lines ; and it might be well to try my hand 
again." 

Well was it for Lydia Darrah, almost unknown 
heroine of that momentous period of the struggle, 
who did on that occasion overhear the orders for the 
night-attack on Washington's encampment at White- 
marsh, who feigned sleep to prevent suspicion of her 
overhearing, and who then trudged on foot through 
the snow, not less than five or six miles, to Frank- 
ford and the skirts of the patriot camp, to give the 
warning which frustrated the whole design and sent 
back the attacking force, foiled, and " like a parcel 
of fools," as their officers declared — well was it for 
Lydia Darrah, and for the staunch, odd-looking old 
" Loxley's House " that stood until within the mem- 
ory of the present generation, on South Second 
Street, not far from Pine, its shape always suggest- 
ing an antique school-house, and the queer gallery 
in front telling of the preaching of Whitefield that 
had often resounded there — well was it for matron 
and mansion that Sir William, who would so certainly 
have been true to his word in that instance, placed 
confidence in Luttrell and allowed the misfortune of 
the past to be dwarfed by the designs of the present 
and the anxieties of the future ! 

" At all events," added the commander, after a 
pause which allowed his momentarily ruffled temper 
to become placid again, "the Schuylkilljs no better 
defense than the Wissahickon ; and what has once 
only been half done may be thoroughly done at last. 
I have the opinion of most of my officers, it would 
seem, in opposition to any movement against the 
rebels while holding their present position. And yet 
I believe the opinion folly, and that the opportunity 
to sweep away those ragged beggars at once and fin- 
ally, was never so good as at the present moment." 

"You know my opinion already, Sir William, and 
have not asked for any repetition of it — else I should 
give it," very calmly replied! Sir John. Then, after a 
moment continuing, as neither of the others spoke : 
"They are ragged and freezing — true ; let them use 
up the small remainder of clothing that they own, 
and freeze entirely, not to mention starving as a 
pleasant assistance in the finish. We have not too 
much of provisions, but we have enough, while we 
remain here and do not waste them in marching to 
fight windmills. It is now the middle of January; 
they can not move except to more immediate de- 
struction, before the middle of March, at the earliest. 
If one-third of the force with which they are credited, 
is alive and has not run away by that time — while 
your own forces, Sir William, will have been compar- 
atively recruiting themselves in their comfortable 
quarters here — why, then drum me out of the ser- 
vice as too great a fool to wear his Majesty's uni- 
form. That is my opinion, a little more fully ex- 
pressed than before, and yet with all deference to the 
supreme judgment of the commander-in-chief." 

Sir William Howe made no reply at the moment — 
evidently deep in thought, displeased, if quite con- 
vinced. And amid that silence, there fell from the 
lips of the younger officer the first of certain words 
destined to exercise the strongest influence on the 
event of the struggle, at the same time that they 
evidenced something more of the as yet only half 
understood Machiavellian character of the man who 
was at last to perish in fully developing it. Al- 
most beyond question, those words were the means 
of deciding Sir William against the one blow which 
all policy at that juncture required him to strike, 
when his enemy lay so near, so helpless, and for the 
time so fatally divided. For it must be believed that 
that blow which the well-appointed thirty thousand 
of the royal troops would have been able to deliver 
against the eleven thousand suffering and ill-ap- _ 
pointed of the patriots, must have broken the last 
bond of union toward the one man who stood as 
their safety, if it had not crippled the little army al- 
most to the necessity of dispersion. 

"If you will pardon my presumption, Sir William," 
Andre said, " and not ask me for particulars that are 
not yet ripe for producing, I shall feel it my duty to say 
that there is another ally fighting for his Majesty's 
cause at Valley Forge, and in some other places 
that need not be named, quite as powerful as cold 
and hunger." 
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"You mean quarrels among the rebels themselves, 
Captain Andre?" the commander inquired. "And 
if so, why should not that very fact be an argument 
for attacking a force adding dissension to its other 
elements of weakness ? That can not be one of the 
questions, I think, not ripe for an answer ! " 

" By no means, Sir William," the young officer re- 
plied, pausing only a moment before making his calm 
response. " Under any ordinary circumstances, your 
inference would be conclusive, as, under submission, 
it is not now. Sir John has said what he believed 
would be the case before the middle of March : I 
have every reason to believe, almost to know," and 
here his voice fell lower, as that of one dealing with 
matters of the utmost secrecy ; " that before the mid- 
dle of February, Washington will be superseded in the 
command of what he calls his army, if they are quietly 
allowed to starve and freeze, and are not stopped by 



have been cut to pieces but for Schuyler ! Charles 
Lee, a second edition of Dalgetty, and too ill-tempered 
to command even a troop of horse ! And Conway 
— of the Nose ! But we will leave out Conway — eh, 
Sir John ! — either of the others will serve the pur- 
pose admirably ! Make me sure of what you have 
hinted, Captain Andre, and the day that you do so, a 
major's brevet is at your service, and a major's com- 
mission if my good word goes for anything ! " 

"As a faithful servant of his Majesty's, Sir Wil- 
liam," replied the young officer, in a voice very grave 
and earnest, and with something like a shudder pass- 
ing over his frame, that both the elders afterward 
remembered with feelings akin to that very emotion ; 
"you may depend upon my doing the little within 
my power, to remove the present commander, in 
whom, for some cause or other, I do not place implicit 
confidence, from the head of the rebel army." 



the downfall of that bad management which has so 
long crippled the rebel army, and the coming of that 
new and vigorous command of — by the Lord, the 
idea is magnificent ! — Gates, Lee, or even Conway ! " 
[to be continued.] 



"PATIENCE," AND "AN UNBIDDEN GUEST." 

" Heaven grant me patience ! " is often the cry of 
delayed and waiting humanity ; and yet it is possible 
that others may have frequent occasion to make the 
supplication. Can anything be more tormenting 
than the position of the wiry terrier and the two 
pussies, in the picture, when the savory mess before 
them is too hot to eat, (one of the cats has tried 
the kettle, and burned her foot !) and when experi- 
ence has shown that "now or never!" is very often 
the rule of liberal feasting? A different hindrance 




some employment that we give them, from their fav- 
orite amusement of plotting." 

A prolonged " Phew ! " of surprise was the suffi- 
cient comment on this startling announcement, from 
the lips of Sir John Wrottesley ; but there was enough 
of force in it to startle Sir William Howe from his 
lounge, to make him toss off a glass of wine at a 
gulp, and ask in a tone of agitated interest : 

"In whose favor, in God's name? Or is that one 
of the questions that must not be answered ? " 

" Not at all, Sir William. In favor of one or the 
other of those two puissant commanders — Gates or 
Charles Lee, with a bare possibility of Conway." 

A second " Phew ! " even more prolonged than the 
other, came from Sir John, still retaining his lounge ; 
and Sir William's comment, as he strode two or three 
times up and down the room, should have been heard 
not only at Valley Forge but in the circumscribed 
halls of the Congress at Lancaster. 

" By the Lord, this is refreshing, indeed ! Gates, 
who believes that he took Burgoyne, when he would 



PATIENCE. 

It is just possible that Sir William Howe may have 
been suspicious, before that hour, of secrets, and even 
commissions, in the keeping of his subordinate, ema- 
nating from authority equally high with that which 
gave him his own high charge, and not to be inquired 
into too closely, even by a commander-in-chief. It 
is even possible that in some such knowledge or sus- 
picion, rendered all the more plausible by the blood 
of a race of native intrigue, which Andre inherited, 
both Sir William and Sir Henry Clinton may have 
found reason for that confidence so certainly reposed 
in him, and already referred to as a historical prob- 
lem. Certain it is that, on that occasion, the reply 
just made seemed to the commander to contain 
much more than had been spoken, and that he made 
no response other than an expression of high satis- 
faction, also evident in his clearing brow and almost 
jubilant manner. 

"Gentlemen, join me in a glass!" he said, more 
gayly than he had before spoken word that evening. 
"No — let it be a bumper! I give you, gentlemen, 



to the banquet is the sudden appearance of the 
screaming and fierce-billed magpie, in the second 
picture, not only delaying operations on the part of 
the puppies, but threatening to upset the precious 
dish as a crowning catastrophe. 
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Is any sorrow, in our lives' whole range, 

More sadly real or more hard to bear, 
Than that, when childish pets and pleasures change, 

And childish lips first taste of grief's despair ? 
No— ne'er a mother laid her babe away 

More sadly, in the churchyard's hallowed mould, 
Than other babes have felt, on many a day, 

When pet-birds in their tiny hands lay cold. 
So tender is the heart, in early years, 

Compared with duller throbs of by and bye, 
That none can say if life's most bitter tears 

May not be shed when birds or kittens die. 
And woe to him who slights the childish grief 

Or laughs to scorn such feeling fond and true ! — 
Cold hearts in older years, have hardening chief 

From early lack of pity's pearly dew. 



